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his system as materialistic pantheism rather than as simple monism. Under 

idealistic pantheism the author discusses Spinoza's pantheism of substance 

and von Hartmann's evolutionistic pantheism. There is nothing new or 

especially original in Steude's treatment, but his exposition of these various 

theories is clear and faithful, and the exhibition of their weak points is 

comprehensive and, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Benjamin Lewis Hobson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 



RECENT WORKS ON IMPORTANT PHILOSOPHERS 
An important volume, 1 edited by Dr. Herman Nohl, contains the theo- 
logical writings of Hegel's youth. The manuscripts from which the work 
has been edited, are the property of the Royal Library in Berlin. The 
editorial task was to arrange the manuscripts according to contents and 
chronological order, involving a reconstruction of the various works, the 
separation of finished copy from mere suggestions, and the supplying, as far 
as possible, of dates of composition. Hegel wrote on paper folded, one sheet 
inside of another. Though each such section was marked by a notation, 
inevitably some sheets have gone astray. The fate of certain manuscripts 
used by previous editors is, for the most part, obscure. It is possible that 
an important collection of such manuscripts was lost in the San Francisco 
earthquake. 

The results of Nohl's difficult work have been a series of fragments on 
'Folk-Religion and Christianity," five in all; a completed "Life of Jesus;" 
an incomplete work on "The Positivity of the Christian Religion," which 
lacks the opening page — a defect supplied in part by Hegel's revision of the 
first portion of the manuscript;, two kindred fragments, one seemingly a 
continuation of the previous work but itself defective; a work on "The 
Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate," nearly complete; and a brief fragment 
of a system written in 1800. Through these several sections there is contin- 
uity and progress. Starting with the principle that religion is not historical 
or reasoned knowledge, but an affair of the heart and a determination of the 
will, the effect of religion is a strengthening of motives to morality. In 
the case of Christianity, the object of faith is a personalized ideal; Christ 
is virtue. Hegel writes his "Life of Jesus" from this point of view. The 
supernatural has no interest for him, save in the ethical sense. Jesus signi- 
fies the demand that higher vocation shall not be subordinated to meaner 

1 Hegels theologische Jugendschriften nach den Handschriften der kgl. Bibliothek 
in Berlin. Herausgegeben von Dr. Herman Nohl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907. xii+ 
405 pages. M. 6. 
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ends. Through the seed of good that is in every man, he teaches that love 
for the good is the highest law. Jesus' work meant the bringing of freedom 
and morality to his nation. This involves autonomy. It, therefore, is 
necessary to account for the positivity— dependence on commandment — 
found in the historic church. In effect Christianity has become Jewish, 
for it is under bondage to law. This result impels Hegel to study the 
spirit and fate of Christianity in contrast with that of Judaism. This 
requires an analysis of the morals of Jesus. They culminate in love rather 
than in obedience, as with the Jew. God becomes a Father rather than a 
Lord and Ruler. Through love, realized by faith, man is led back to God 
and enters the kingdom of heaven. Love finds its fate in dispensing with 
all forms. Consequently Christianity as a church finds it impossible to 
merge church and state, service of God and life, piety and virtue, spiritual 
and worldly action. 

The appendix presents a series of notes and outlines which in some cases 
throw light upon the main works. This is especially true in the case of the 
work on "The Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate," which Nohl regards as 
"the most important part of our volume." The chronological note which 
closes the appendix is very valuable. 

The editorial work has been carefully done. The worth of the volume 
as a contribution toward the study of Hegel's thought is considerable. With 
it, together with Dilthey's Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels, already published, 
and a volume on Hegel's political writings of the same period, suggested in 
the preface of the present work, sources for a complete analysis of Hegel's 
growth as a systematic thinker before 1800 will be at hand. Nohl's con- 
tention that "the history of philosophy has few as urgent tasks as that of 
comprehending Hegel's life-work and its effect on all the fields of spiritual 
being up to the struggles of his fortieth year," is true even though keen 
sympathy be not stirred by his prophecy of a Hegelian renaissance. Yet 
certainly such a renaissance could take place only through that penetration 
into Hegel's vital forces and their correlation with modern life which Nohl 
regards as so desirable. 

The ethics of Pascal is the subject of two studies. The first, 2 that of 
Bornhausen, is the second number in "Studien zur Geschichte des neuern 
Protestantismus," now being issued under the joint editorship of Dr. 
Heinrich Hoffman of Leipzig and Dr. Leopold Zscharnarck of Berlin. The 
significance of Pascal for such a series lies in the fact that "Pascal's ethics 
proves the impossibility of the religious-ethical emancipation of the indi- 

1 Die Ethik Pascals. Von Lie. Karl Bornhausen. Giessen: Topelmann, 1907. 
vi+171 pages. M. 4. 
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vidual soul-life within the sphere of Catholicism." Three periods may be 
distinguished in his ethical development. In the first he gained a moral 
knowledge of his own ego; in the second, a moral knowledge of the world; 
in the third, a moral knowledge of God. Not rationalism but Christianity 
of the Augustinian type furnishes the final solution of the ethical problem. 
Pascal, however, is a modern both in his scientific method and by his stress 
on individuality. He is a psychologist rather than a dogmatist. His 
ethics cannot be reduced to unity; natural and revealed ethics exist side by 
side, the former showing man's wretchedness without God, the latter 
man's happiness with God. Our sensuous nature must be overcome by 
rigorous ethical nurture in order to discover the kingdom of God within us. 
Yet the moral ideal is realized in the Aristotelian middle rather than in 
extremes. The aid of religion is essential to moral attainment. Faith, 
working upon human will, after the reception of God's grace, is the ethical 
principle. Religion, therefore, is not a matter of the reason, but of inner 
experience. Believing that the senses are the chief enemies of faith, his 
ethics becomes ascetic and even mystic. Solitariness leads to God; there- 
fore Pascal's interest in the state is scant. Even in the church he admits 
the right of individual judgment; yet he was a firm Catholic. Outside of 
the church he knew no salvation. Bornhausen concludes his volume with 
a survey of the literature on Pascal briefly summarizing his estimates of the 
various works. 

Koster 3 treats the same subject by a different method. He rejects the 
treatment of ethics under the formula of self, world, and God, because it 
is intolerable to evangelical thought, however acceptable to Catholicism. 
He regards Pascal's works as an effort to answer the question, "How can I 
begin to be happy ?" Finding the same perplexities as Bornhausen in the 
sources, Koster regards the Pensies as Pascal's debates with his own soul. 
Koster notes the same identity of ethics and religion. He traces three 
stadia of spiritual life: first, the aesthetic, or naive, unreflective period 
swayed by the pleasure of the moment, love and honor being prevailing 
motives; second, a period of resulting skepticism, thoroughgoing in its 
scope and attaining to no hope of solution through the soul's own resources; 
third, the Christian period effected by grace and resulting in a moral per- 
sonality, its own evidence and authority. While this was essentially a 
Protestant principle, Pascal remained, in dogmatics, a Catholic. Christ 
is the standard of ethical life, and perfection is its goal. His individualistic 
ethics is ascetic, hence history, the family, and every social impulse yield 

3 Die Eihik Pascals. Eine historische Studie von Kandidat Adolph K8ster zu 
Marburg. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907. xvi+172 pages. M. 3.50. 
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to the religious community. Quietism .was his refuge from the defects of 
the church. For the state he prescribed communism. Mysticism was his 
salvation from the consequences of his radicalism. Pascal is to be regarded, 
Koster believes, neither as an apologete nor as a pathological phenomenon, 
but pre-eminently as an ethicist. His non-historical method will be valid 
so long as there are men who hunger for spiritual values. Koster confesses 
the influence of Herrmann in his work. His bibliography is more complete 
than that of Bornhausen, though it does not present critical estimates. 
One feature of ,the work is the abundant illustrative citations from Pascal's 
text. There is only such connective comment as seems needful for inter- 
pretation. 

Either the work of Bornhausen or that of Koster will afford important 
aid to the student of Pascal. Together they supplement each other. 
Bornhausen presents a clear, well-analyzed, historical study while Koster's 
book presents an interesting psychological study of what he plausibly con- 
ceives to be Pascal's own ethical development. Bornhausen treats of the 
resulting ethics; Koster traces the ethical process itself. 

Zanker 4 in his study of Augustine, after defining primacy in the Kantian 
sense of stress of interest, contends for the primacy of the will over the 
intellect. God and truth are Augustine's goals; but his theology cannot be 
separated from his philosophy. He attains his goals by the will, rather 
than by intellect. In fact volition prepares the way for the intellect and 
continually exercises control over it. In conversion God works on the will, 
not on the intellect. Even faith is an issue from volition. Faith is supreme 
until the attainment of the contemplative life, which is neither thinking, 
feeling, nor volition, but having, possessing, enjoyment. Hence even in 
contemplation volition is not absent. 

Schlatter 5 reviews philosophy since Descartes in order to show its ethical 
and religious consequences. He does this in the interest of theology which, 
he believes, demands observation rather than construction. He finds that 
Kantian thought has issued in pessimism, Grecian logic in agnosticism, 
and that monism is the last word in natural science. Theology, therefore, 
needs no longer to be the servant of philosophy. Christ and his commands 
are above philosophy. Yet Christianity ought not to be hostile to its thought 

4 Der Primal des Widens vor dem Intellekt bet Augustm. Von Lie. Theol. Otto 
Zanker. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1907 (1 Heft, elfter Jahrgang, Beitrage zur 
Fdrderung christlicher Theologie). 150 pages. 

s Die philosophische Arbeit sett Cortesius nach ihrem ethischen und religiosen 
Ertrag. Vorlesungen an der Universitat Tubingen gehalten von Dr. A. Schlatter. 
Giitersloh; Bertelsmann, 1906 (4/5 Heft, zehnter Jahrgang, Beitrage zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie}. 255 pages. M. 4.50. 
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environment. Criticism is valuable, but must not imperil independence. 
"Living dogma" is supreme, yet even here is demanded clarity. 

Delvolve 6 has done an excellent work in his study of Bayle's philosophy 
and rehgion. The life of Bayle forms the interesting background upon 
which is projected the development of Bayle's system, if such a term can be 
applied to his writings. As is well known, Bayle became early in life a 
convert to Catholicism, but soon afterward renounced his newly found faith 
in favor of the rejected Calvinism. Thereafter he remained a Calvinist, 
but displayed great uneasiness in his efforts to ground his faith. His work 
touched at many points the best thought of his times, yet was done in an 
independent spirit and without regard to personal relations, as, notably, in 
his contests with Jurieu. He was a constant enemy of prejudice, and on that 
ground opposed religious persecution of sect by sect. Grace is the only 
constraining power that he recognized. This liberality, as Delvolve remarks, 
was a new note in French literature. In morals he insisted upon a separa- 
tion from religion. For him the two terms were not convertible; an atheist 
was often found to be a moral man. Two noteworthy points in the ethics 
of Bayle are his insistence upon the utility of vices and his distinction of a 
practical from a theoretical use of reason. Delvolve calls attention to the 
fact that the former is an anticipation of Mandeville's doctrine, while the 
latter, in no accidental sense, foreshadows the essence of Kant's ethical 
theory. Bayle as a critic was influenced by a keen regard for "facts." 
These he viewed objectively. The true historian was not an interpreter; 
a partisan history was not really history, for it departed from fact. This 
attitude he maintained in his approach to religion. Prejudice must be laid 
aside and regard had only for the facts. A-priori approaches to truth could 
be justified only when joined to experience; otherwise they remain hypothe- 
ses. Hence, his critique of religion was skeptical in its method. Submitting 
the fundamental doctrines of theology to rigid analysis, none of them could 
justify themselves by philosophical thought. This was true even of God's 
existence. Yet Bayle was only a theoretical atheist. The facts of religion 
are supplied by revelation. If inquiry be made as to the certitude of revela- 
tion, that certitude is faith. If you press the question as to the certitude 
of faith, Bayle rests that upon grace. Bayle, however, would urge that 
revelation must submit itself to historic criticism. Delvolve insists that 
the chief interest in Bayle rests upon his method, which consists in a con- 
stant appeal to facts as the criterion in every field of knowledge. It led 
him to separate religion from both morals and metaphysics. It brought 

6 Religion, critique et philosophic positive chez Pierre Bayle. Par Jean Delvolve. 
Paris: Alcan, 1906. 445 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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him close to the spirit of more modern writers and secured his dominance 

over the spirit of the encyclopaedists. Bayle's prolixity, obscurity, lack of 

system and his originality are cited as reasons why he has not attained a 

higher rank among thinkers. His influence upon the history of thought 

has been anonymous, diffuse, tardy, and imperfect. A good bibliography 

enables one to secure some idea of recent growth in the appreciation of 

Bayle. 

William Theodore Paulltn 
Green Bay, Wis. 

The thesis of Professor Powell' is that because Spinoza did not believe 
in a personal God his system is essentially irreligious. In proof of this 
contention he first endeavors to show that Spinoza's Absolute is not in 
any sense a personal being. Then he defines religion in such a way as to 
involve necessarily belief in a personal deity. The conclusion follows that 
Spinoza, so far from being a man " God intoxicated," was an atheist and 
deserves to be called by that name. Such a view seems to be contradicted 
by Spinoza's professed interest in religion and frequent use of the language 
of deep religious devotion. Our author, compelled to explain away the 
actual statements of the philosopher, attacks his character and impugns 
his motives. He holds that Spinoza's excessive timidity and lack of moral 
courage led him to avow opinions diametrically opposed to his own. His 
"intellectual love of God" is nothing but delight in the intelligible as 
intelligible. In order to commend to favor this his substitute for religion, 
he masked it in the language of religious devotion. Spinoza would never 
have been mistaken for a man of profound religious conviction except for 
the intemperate zeal of his interpreters, who have rushed to the defense of a 
member of their own guild when assaults were made upon him from the 
theological camp. 

In his analysis of the fundamental conceptions of the Spinozistic philos- 
ophy, Dr. Powell displays thorough scholarship and a degree of critical 
acumen. But the point which he is at such pains to prove — that Spinoza's 
Deus is not a personal being — avails to establish his primary thesis only if 
we grant that no genuine religious belief can exist which has not a personal 
deity as its object. But this is, to say the least, very doubtful, and the reader 
who holds other views will not be convinced of his error by the brief dis- 
cussion of the nature of religion in the present work. In the concluding 
chapters the author seems scarcely to preserve the attitude of strict scientific 
impartiality. He appears eager to credit stories which reflect upon the 

' Spinoza and Religion. By Elmer Ellsworth Powell. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1906. xiii+344 pages. 
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character of Spinoza and to welcome any evidence of insincerity as dis- 
simulation on his part. 

It is our good fortune to have in this volume 8 a very readable translation 
of Th. Ribot's brilliant monograph on the creative imagination — an activity 
of mind which, although of great importance, has been strangely neglected 
by contemporary psychology. In the first part of the work the creative 
imagination is analyzed into its constituent factors. The second part is 
genetic, the development of the imagination being traced from its lower 
stages in animals, primitive men, and children up to its higher forms as 
manifested in the various inventions of civilized men. The laws of this 
development are worked out in a general way, first for the individual and 
then for the race. Thirdly, the principal types of the creative imagination 
are distinguished and described — the plastic, diffluent, mystic, scientific, 
practical, mechanical, commercial, and Utopian. 

H. W. Wright 
Lake Forest, III. 

STUDIES IN MONISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
The work of Ballard 1 makes no claim to originality; it does not seek 
"to emulate a Kant, a Lotze, or a Martineau." The theme of the work 
is a statement of the attitude of modern thought toward the problem of 
God. The author feels the imperfectness of all of our theologies. He 
believes that both orthodoxy and heterodoxy are dying natural deaths and 
that "the brotherhood of a loftier faith and a more actual love" is destined 
to take their places. He desires to prove that spiritual monism is the only 
legitimate conclusion of philosophical science, that theism is the only valid 
type of spiritual monism, that theistic monism involves a larger monotheism, 
"which includes as essential not only the personality of God, but the equally 
real personality and moral freedom of man." This is what he terms theo- 
monism. The demonstration of his theme involves him in a detailed exam- 
ination of the traditional arguments for the existence of God, together with 
the question of the influence upon them of modern thought. A theistic 
solution of the problem of the universe is the only tenable one. The 
current trend is toward monism, and some monism is antitheistic. Is this a 
necessary characteristic of monism ? "If there is a credible monism at all, 
it must be one of which the essence is mind." This is justified by an 
analysis of the prerequisites of " a valid monism." The spiritualistic mon- 

8 Essay on the Creative Imagination. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French 
by Albert H. N. Baron. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. ix+370 pages. 

1 Theomonism True: God and the Universe in Modern Light, a Sequel to "Haeckel's 
Monism False." By Frank Ballard. London: Kelly, 1907. xviii + 524 pages. 5s. 



